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flaves, with along red checkered cotton gown 
efcending to the ankles, with large wide fleeves. | 
They wear no head drefs, but plat their hair, | 


around [FN feveral houfes of note throughout the fét- | and faften it with a filver bodkin on the top of | 

















the fwelie, fth and flefh are ferved for breakfaft ; | 
hich ismo fooncr over, than Madeira, claret, 
,duzch fmall beer, and englifh porter, are 
id out in the portico before the door of the 
eat hall, and pipes and tobacco prefented to 
ery guelt, and a bright brafs jar placed before 
mto receive the phlegm which the tobacco 
quently diaws forth. ‘This occupation con- 
Hucs fometimes with little imterruption, till 
Bear dinner time, which is about one o’clock in 
Beaiernoon. It is not very uncommon for 
wman to drink a bottle of wine in this man- 
before dinner. And thofe who have a pre- 
ition for the liquor of their own country, 
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low feveral bottles of dutch {mall beer, which 
are told, dilutes their blood, and affords 
enty of fluids for a free perfpiration. Imme- 
ately before dinner, two men flaves go round 
ith Madeira wine, of which each of | the com- 
ytakes a bumper, as a tonic or whetter of 
appetite. Then follow three female flaves, 
Mee with a Gilver jar containing water, fometimes 
la Sie water, to wath; a fecond with a filver bafon 
nd By low cover of the fame metal, pierced with 
“Piss, to receive the water after being ufed ; and 
third with towels for wiping s hands.— 
Duing dinner a band of mufic plays ata little 
lance, : the mutficians are all flaves ; and pains 
taken to inftruct them. A confiderable 
umber of female flaves attend at table, which 
ad covered with a variety of difhes; but little is 
ws? Bectived, except liquors, into the ftomachs alrea- 
@icloyed. Coffee immediately follows dinner. 
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beg te twenty-four hours are here divided, as to 
More a manner of living, into two days and two 

“Bezits ; for each perion retires, foon after drink- 
~ | | Bgcoffee, to a bed, which confifts of a matrafs, 
iiller, pillow, and chintz counterpane, but no 
ects ; and puts on his night drefs, or muflin 
att. ae and loofe long cotton gown. If a bachelor, 


hich is the cafe of much the greateft number, 
female flave attends to fan him while he fleeps. 
ut fix they rife, dreis, drink tea, take an 
iting in their carriages, and form parties to 
tid the evening together toa late hour. The 
ning meetings confilt gencrally of men, the 
ftl\dom choofing to appear till evening. 
‘Few of thefe are natives of Europe, but ma- 
fare defcended from dutch fcilers here ; and 
educated with fome care. The features 
outlines of their faces are european ; but 
, *t complexion, character and mode of life, ap- 
1 MS, gach more to the native inhabitants of Java.— 
sf M pale langour overfpreads the ccuntenance, 

























tlement the table is fpread in the morning | the head, like the country girls in feveral can- 
an early hour : betide tea, coffee, and choco- | tons of Switzerland. 


The colour of the hair is 

almoit univerially black; they annoint it with | 
the oil of the cocoa-nut, and adorn it with chap- | 
lets of flowers. When they go abroad to pay | 
vilits, or to take an airing in their carriages, and 

particularly when they go to their evening par- 
ties, they drefs magniticiently, in gold and filver 
fpangled muffin robes, with a profufion of jew- 
els in their hair, which, however, is worn with- 
out powder. ‘They never attempt to mould or 
regulate the fhape, by any fancied idea of ele- 

gance, or any ftandard of fathion; and, cenfe- | 
quently, formed a ftriking contraft with fuch 

few ladies as were lately arrived from Holland, | 
who’ had powdered hair and fair complexions, | 
had contraéted their waiftswith ftays, wore large 
head drefles and hoops, and preferved in the 
early care of forcing back the elbows, chin, and 
fhoulders. Every native lady is conftantly at- | 
tended bya female flave handfomely habited, 
who, as foon as her miitrefs is feated, fits at her | 
fect before her, on the floor, holding her mif- | 
trefs’s gold or filver box, divided into compart- 

ments, tocontain areca nut, cardamom feeds, ' 
pepper, tobacco, and flacked lime; all which, | 
mixed together in due proportions, and rolled 

within a leaf of betel, conititute a mafticatory 

ofavery pungent tafte, and in general ufe.— 
When, in the public affemblies, the ladies find 
the heat difagreeable, they retire to.free them- 
felves from their coftly but inconvenient habits, 
and return, without ceremony, in a more light 
and loofe attire ; when they are fearcely recog- 
nizable by ftrangers. The gentlemen follow 
the example, and throwing off their heavy and 
formal drefles, appear in white jackets, fome- 
times indeed adorned with diamond buttons.— 
The elderly gentlemen quit their periwigs for 
night caps. Except in thefe moments, the 
members of this government have always com- 
bined their perfonal gratification, with the eaf- 
tern policy of firiking awe into vulgar minds, 
by the aflumption of exterior and exclufive dif- | 
tindicns, They alone, for inftance, appear 
abroad in ornaments- When met by others, 
the latter mutt ftop, and pay homage to the for- 
mer. One of the gates of the city is opened 
only to let them pafs- ‘They certainly freceed 
in fupporting abfolute fway over a vat fuperi- 
ority in number of the defcendants of the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the country, as well as of the 
faves imported into it, and of the chinefe at- 
tracted to it by the hope of gain ; thofe claffes, 
tho healthy, a&ive, and as if quite at home, 
readily obeying a few emaciated europeans : 











# not the leaft tiat of rofe is feen in any check. 





fuch is the confequence of dominion once acqui- 


ncscRIPTION OF THE BATAVIAN MANNERS. , While ia their own houfes they drefs like their | red; the prevaleneec f the mind over more bodily 


exertions, and the effect of the combination of 
power againft divided ftrength.’ | 
Many particulars are related of the unhealthy 
ftate of the City, and of the Cuftoms of the In- 
habitants—Among other things, we are told 
that jet black in Batavia, is the favorite Color 
for the Teeth, which are painted black except 
the two middle -ones which are covered With 


Gold leaf. 
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ON IDLENESS. 
IDLENESS, at any period of life, is danger- 


ous to virtue ; but in youth is more to be dreaded 
than at any other feafon ; and therefore it is 
peculiarly incumbent on young perfonsto guard 
againft it. For, in youth the active powers are 
awake and reftlefs, and will prompt to evil, if a 
{phere of operation is not prefcribed them with- 
in the limits of innocence. In youth, the paf- 
fions are turbulent, and the love of pleafure 


ftrong ; and as experience and knowledge are . 


feanty, aud forefight fuperficial, men want many 
of thofe monitors to caution and rectitude, which 
are the ufual attendants of riper years. 1) vonth 
the mind yields eafily to every new impreffion, 
and to thofe, in particular, that promote intem- 
perate emotions. In fhort, in youth, men are 
headftrong, fickle, vain, felf-fofficient, averfe to 
confideration, intent on the prefent moment. re- 
gardlefs of the future, and forgetful of the paft : 
and therefore more in danger from temptation 
and from idlenefs. I mean not to write a fa- 
tire on youth, or to fay, that from the above ac- 
count there are no exceptions. I know there are 
many.. But I need not hefitate to affirm, that 
idlenefs in youth is never followed bv a refpect- 
able oldage. Habits then contra@ed take deep 
root ; and habits of inattention it is almoft im- 
poffible to eradicate. 

Another duty which a1 :an owes hoth to him- 
felf and fociety, is Temperance. Merely to be 
temperate requires no great effort ; which makes 
intemperance (confidering its confeenences, 
whereof no perfon can be ignorant) the more in- 
excufable. Men habitually intemperate, infilvy 


| forfeit the efteem of their fellow-citizens : becaufe 


they difqualify themfelves for every duty, and 
prepare themfelves for the violation of every 
law. For, whether they become finpid by elut- 
tony, or frantic by drunkennefs, they fhow them- 
felves equally infenfible to the dignity of their 
nature, and to the calls of honor and duty. 
Savage and half-civilized people are addi@ed to 
thefe vices ; which as men improve in arts ard 
manners, become more and more unfafhicnable. 
This, however is not equally the cafe in all civi- 
lized countries. ) 

The Athenians loved wine and dancing ; the 
Romans, in their better days, were tempetate and 
fedate. Cicero fays in his oration for Murena, 
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shat no man dances that is not either drunk or | and modefty may be borne down, and the per- the morals weickd; and his characters thalli 


mad ; and it is remarkable, as the fame author 
in another place obferves, that of an entertain- 
ment, the Greek name (/ympofium ) denotes drink- 
ing togethersand the Latin name (convivium ) li- 
egether. gin the fympofium of Plato, at 
which Soegfites and other diftinguithed charac- 
ters are faid to be prefent, it is propofed to enter 
into fome philofophical enquiry, in order to a- 
void excefs im drinking : and, before the end of 
compotation, Alcibiades came in very noify, and 
very drunk ; and Ariftrophanes thows by re- 
peated hiccups, that he had both drank and eat- 
entoomuch. In fome Grecian fates, however, 
the laws were fevere againft cbriety. Pittacus 
of Lefbos ordered, that every crime committed 
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fon bcctme ulelefs, odious, and miferable. 
There is one wickednefs, which may be refer- 
red to this clafs ; and which, though it might 
raife the moft lively compaffion, or rather the 
moft exquifite forrow, in confideration of what 
the unhappy being miuit have fuffered before 
ccmmitting it, and may fufler after, is yet the 
object, not only of diiapprobaticn, but of horror : 
and that is fuicfde. When felt-deltruction pro- 
ceeds from infanity which one has not brought 
on one’s felf, it is no more a crime, than a man’s 
throwing himfelf from a window in the delirium 
of a fever. But if it be the effeé of intempe- 
rance, atheiim, gaming, difappoimtment in any 
unjuftifiable purfuit, or diffatisfaétion with the 


by a drunken man fhould incur two punifhments ; | difpenfations of Providence, it is, of all enormi- 


the one due to the crime, the other to the intox- 
ication; which, though not according to the 


principles of fri& morality, was, however, no 


bad political expedient. In France and Italy, | 
and among the better fort of people in England, 
drunketineéls is hardly known ; and in Scotland 
we begin to improve in this refpect, as in many | 
others, by the example of our fouthern neigh- | 


As habits of intoxication are not foon or eafi- 
ly acquired, being in moit conititutions, efpeci- 
ally in early years, accompanied by fits of fever 
and head-ach, young perfons may eafily guard a- 
gainfithem. I have fometimes met with thofe 
who have made it a rule never to drink any 
thing ftronger than water ; who were reipected 
on that very account ; who enjoyed health and 
+ fitrength, and vigour of mind, and gaiety of heart 
in an uncommon degree ; and were fo far from 
confidering themfelves as under any painful re- 
ftraint, that they aflured me they had no more 
inclination to tafte wine or firong drink, than 





I could have to eat a naufeous medicine. If 1! 
could prevail on fome of my young friends (for | 
whofe fake I fcruple not to digrefs a little now 
and then) to imitate the eaample, I fhould do 
much good to their fouls and bodies, their for- 
tunes and intelleéts ; and be happily inftrumen- 
tal in preventing a thoufand vices and follies, 
as well as many of thefe infirmities which befet 
the old age of him who has given way to in- | 
temperance in youth. 


Perfons of delicate or broken conftitutions 
may find it neceflary to follow the apoftle’s ad- 
vice to Timothy, and take a little wine for their 
ftomach’s fake : but how much happier and | 
more independent would they have been, if they 
had never needed fuch a cordial !«-which might 
pofibly have been the ca‘e, if, in youth, they 
had been uniformly and rigorouily temperate. 
The apoftle feems to intimate, that liquors which 
may produce inedriation are to be uicd as medi- 
cinesonly. Let this be kept continually in view: 
and then we fhall make no account of thofe rants 
in praife of wine, which we find in Anacreon 
and other drunken poets; who, that their own 
follies might be lefs apparent, wilhed to make 
their readers as foolifh as themfelves. I thall 
only add, that habits, of intoxication, as well as 
of idlenefs, are, at every age, moft pernicious ; 
but, if contracted in youth, ieldom fail to end 





in utter profligacy, or early death, or perhaps 
both. Older iinners may have a reierve about 


them, and a caution, that fhall' perhaps in part | 


prevent, at leaft for a time, fome of the bad ef- 
fe&s of their vices. But when the natural fire 
of youth is enflamed by habitual intemperance, 
when the imprudence of that period is height- 





encd inte phrenzy, every principle of honour 


ties, the moft unnatural and atrocious ; being, 


with refpec& to God, an aétof the moft prefump- 
tious impiety, precluding if the death be fudden, 
repentance, and confequently the hope of par- 
don ; with reipeé to dependents and friends, 
moft cruel and ungenerous ; and, with refpe& 
to the perpetrator, cowardly in the extreme. 


Rebis in adverjis facile ef? contemnere vitum, For- | 
It is indeed fo | 
fhocking to nature, that we can hardly conceive 


titer ille facit qué mifer effe poteft. 


it poffible for any perfon, in his perfec mind, to 
be guilty of it. 


ons it is prohibited) that in a'moft all cafes it is 
madnefs, and cannot take p'ace, till man, by 


lofing his reafon, ceafes to be an accountable be- | 


ing. 





A PROPHECY 
Found in an Old Manufcript. 


IN thofe days a ftrange perfon fhall appear 
in France, coming from theeborders of a lake, 
and he fhall cry to the people, Behold I am pof- 
fefled by the Demon of enthufiafm ; I have re- 
ceived the gift of incoherence ; Lam a philofo- 
pher, and a profeflor of paradoxes. 

And a multitude fhall follow him, and many 
fhall believe in him. 

And he fhall fay to them, You are all knaves 
and fools ; and your wives and daughters are 
debauched ; and I will come and live among 
you. And he thall abufe the natural gentleneis 
of the people by his foul fpeeches. 

And he thall cry aloud, “ All men are virtu- 


| Ous in the country. where I was born; but I will 


not live in the country where I was born.’ 

And he thall maintain, that arts and fciences 
neceflarily corrupt the manners ; and he shall 
write upon all arts and fciences. 

And he thall declare the theatre a fource of 
prottitation and corruption, and he fhall write 
operas and comedies. 

And he fhall affirm favages only are virtuous, 
though he has never lived among favages, but 
he thall be worthy to live zmong them. 

And he fhall fay to men caft away your fine 
garments, and go naked, and he himéelf thall 
wear laced clothes when they are given him. 

And he fhall fay to the great, “ they are 
more defpicable than their fortunes ;” but he 
fhall frequent their houfes, and they fhall behold 
him as a curious animal brought from a ftrange 
land. 

Aad his occupation fhall be to copy French 
mutic, and he thall fay there is no French mutfic. 

And he thall declare romances deflraftive to 
morality, and he fhall write a romance, and, in 


And our laws are willing to | 
fuppofe, (for by the laws of moft civilized nati- | 


' outrageous lovers and phile‘oy hers. 
And he fhall fay to the univerfe, “ I gy 
favourite of fortune ; I write and I receive} 
letters :”? and the univerfe flrall fee the letters 
| received were written by himfelf. 

And in hisromance he thall tezch the ag 
fuborning a maiden by philofophy ; andi 
fhali learn from her lover to forget fhame, 
beccme ridiculous, and wiite maxims. ’ 

And the thall give her lover the firft kifs 
his lips, and ihall invite him to lic with her,g 
he fhall lie with her, and the fhall become} 
with metaphytics, and her billet-deux thal 
homilies of philofoply. : 

And he thall teach her that parents have 
authority in the choice of a hufband, and} 
fhall paint them barbarous and unsarnral, 

And he thall refuse wages from: the fi they, 
cauie of the delicacy natural to mcn, and regg 
money undeshand ticm the daughter, whieh 
fhall prove to be exceedingly prey er. 

And he hall get drunk with an Englith Lg 
who fhall inful: him ; and he fhall propo 
fight with the Englith Lord; and his mii 
who has loft the henour cf her evn fex, 
| decide upon that of men ; and fhe fhall tex 
him, who taught her every thing, that 
ought not to fight. 

And he fhall receive a penfion from the 
_and fhall go to Paris, where he fhall not freqte 
the fociety of well bred and fenfible people, 
of flirts and petit-maitres, and he fhall belie 
, he has feen Paris. 
| Andhe fhall write to his miftrefs that 
women are grenadiers, go naked, and refule 
thing to any man they chance to meet. —™ 

And when the fame women fhall receive 
at their country-houfes, and amufe themée 
with his vanity, he flall fay they are prodigs 
of reafon and virtue. 4 

And the fetit-maitres thall bring him®@ 
brothel, and he fhali get drunk like a fooly 
lie with flrange women, and write an acca 
of all this to his miftrefs, and fhe fhall thank i 

And he fhail receive his miftrefs’s pit 





and his miftrefs fhall 
folitary chaitity. 
And his miftrefs fhall marry the frft man 
arrives from the world’s end; and, notwi 
itanding all her craft, fhe fhall imagines 
means to break off the match ; and fhe fhall 
intrepidly from her lover’s to her hufbam 


give him cbfcene leflom 


arms. 

And her hufband fhall know, before his 
riage, that fhe is defperately in love with and& 
loved by another man ; and he fhall volun 
ly make them miferable ; but he fkall be a 
man, and, moreover, an Athcilt. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





OF DREAMING. 
THAT may be very ufeful, of which 
cannot difcover the ufe: and dreams, the 
we know little of their nature, may yet be 
great importance in our conititution. ; 
the few unconnefted remarks that follow, 4 
offercd as mere conjecture ; for it would i 
vain to attempt to treat this fubje@ in a ie 
tific manner. Moft men dream, but all do 
and fume mes we dream more than at 00 
timcs. In dreams, we mifake ideas of if 
nation for real things. But when awakes! 
in our yerfe& mind, we never miftake a reall 
foradream. Realities are perceived intuiti 





his romance, the words fhall be virtuous, and 


We ¢annot prove by argument, that we area 
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and his imagination fhall kindle at the fight ” 
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kifs yuifed by imaginary circumitances. re ex a Ls : 
: her, aif dreams partake of the nature of allegory : they they fhould be fo, is not at all furprifing. ; 
come yj refemble common life, and yet they differ from very flight impreffion made on our = 0 
x thal ‘This the pocts attend to; and when they fenfe in fleep—a found heard impertecily—a 
have occafion to defcribe any perfon’s dream, greater or leis degree of heat—our breathing in 
haveg they generally make it contain fome thadowy any refpeét interrupted, by the ftate oe eo 
i, angi meprefentation of what is fuppofed to be in his ach and bowels, by _ awkward pofition o t ¢ 
ral. mind when awake ; and this we approve of, be- head, or by external things affecting our organs 
then tg canfe we know it is natural. Difagreeable of refpiration—the temperature of the air in gen- 
“2 ceca] dreams accompany certain bodily diforders; and eral, or that of our bed chamber in particular— 
which when there is any tendency to fever in the hu- thefe and the like cafualties, as well as the tenor 
man frame, they are very fatiguingand tirefome: of our thoughts through the day, the ftate of 
ith La whence a man of prudence, who is free from fu- Our health, and the paffions that may happen 
ropofe ftition, may make difcoveries concerning his to predominate m our mind, have all — 
mifie Pe alth, and learn from his dreams to live more ble influence in giving variety to our —. 
fex, hag temperate!) than ufual, or take more or lefsex- imaginations. Uncommon dreams, therefore, 
call tex ereiie, or have recourfe to other means, in order fhould give us no concern. In thefe eee 
that yy te avert the impending evil. appearances, uniformity would be more won- 
Dreams may fometimes be ufeful, as fables derful, than the greateft variety. Some peqple, 
he are, for conveying moral inftruction. If, for 1s true, often find the fame dream recur upon 
freque example, we dream that we are in violent anger, them. Pofhbly this may be in part owing to 
ople, aad ftrike a blow which kills a man, the horror habit : they dream the fame thing a third or 
1 bekedl we feel on the occafion may dilpofe us, when fourth time, becaufe they have talked or thought 
awake, to form refolutions againtt violent anger of it more than other dreams. Hence with 
thar gig felt it fhould, at one time or other, prompt us to refpect to difagreable dreams, we may learn a 
efufegl alike perpetration. In the Zatler (numb. 117.) cautions which is, to banith them from our 
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Bis impotlible for usto doubt of our being awake: 


Mand is not fuppofed to affect, the certainty of hu- 












B it were, without the help of the fenfes, ideas that 
"give it amufement, and command its whole at- 
en ention. 


our thoughts, and forcing 


.. were prophetical; but, as we are not prophets, | 
¥ we have no reafon to think that ours are of that 


ake; for we know of nothing more evident to ed by invifible beings ; as they are for the moft , 
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part mere trifles, and depend fo much on the 
{tate of our mind and body. The foul in her- 
felf feems to poffeis vivacity fufficient to ac- 
count for all the odd appearances that occur im 
fleep. For even when we are awake, and in 
health, very ftrange thoughts will fometimes 
arife in the mind. And in certain difeafes, wa- 
king thoughts are as often as extravagant as the 
wildeft dreams. 

Our dreams are exceedingly various ; but that 


2 it by ; and it is effential to every proof, to 
Cacarer than that which is to be proved. But 


fach is the law of our nature. And our experi- 
ence of the delufions of dreaming never affects, 


man knowledge. 

In good health, we often dream of our ordi- 
nary bufinels ; which, however, is confiderably 
Such 


there is an account of a dream, that conveys a thoughts as foon as poflible, and never {peak ot 
fublime and inftrnétive leffon of morality.— them at ail. It is indced a vulgar obfervation, 
Dreams are a ftriking inflance of the esky of but there is truth in it, that they who feldom 
the human foul, and of its power of erca as of dreams, are not often troubled with them. 


fee 


; An acccunt of Murty Motve. 
Sometimes, however, in fleep, our | f 


memory, and fometimes our judgment, feemto When Don Sebaftian, king of Portugal, had 
ave forfaken us : we believe the wildeft abfur- invaded the territories of Muly Moluc, emperor 
dities, and forget the moft remarkable events of of Morocco in order to dethrone him, and fet 
our life. Itisat leait potlible, that this tempo- his eyywn upon the head of his nephew, Moluc 
“fary fafpenfion of our faculties may make the was wearing away witha diftemper which he him- 
foul a& more vigoroufly at other timespayen as felf knew was incurable. H-wever, he prepared 
our bodily powers derive refrefhme reft. for the reception of fo formidable an enemy. 
Dreams may, in other refpetts, be friendly He wasindeed fo far fpent with his ficknefs, that 

to our intelleGtual nature: To think too long he did not expeé to live out the whole day, 
or too intenfely, on any © bjet, is hurtful to when the | ecifive battle was given ; but 
health, and fometimes to reafon. They « knowing the gonfequences that would hap- 
may therefore be ufe giving variety to pento his children and people, in cafe he fhould 
mind to exert it- die before he put an end to that war, he com- 
felf, for a while, in a new™@irection. . And per- | manded his principal officers, that if he died du- 
fons who dream moft frequently, may perhaps, ' ring the engagement, they fhould conceal his 
from their conflitution, have more need, than . death from the army, and that they fhould ride 
others have, of this fort of amufement; which up to the litter in which his corpfe was carried, 
is the more prabable, be@anfe it is found in fact, ) under pretence of receiving orders from him as 
that thofe people are moft apt to dream, who ' ufual. Before the battle began, he was carried 
are moft addigted to intenfe thinking. In this} through all the ranks of his army in an open lit- 
view, even difagreeable dreds are ufeful: as a | ter, as they ftood drawn up in array, encoura- 
life of violent aétivity, hardthip, and even of | ging them to fight valiently, in defence of their 

_ danger, is recommended, and known to give re- religion and country. Finding afterwards the 
“Jief,to perfons opprefled with melancholy, and ' battle go again{t him, though he was very near 
ether mental diforders. his laft agonies, he threw himfelf out of his lit- 
In ancient times, the dreams of fome men | ter, rallied his army, and led them to the charge ; 
which afterwards ended in a complete victory 
on the fide of the moors. He had no fooner 
brought his men to the engagement, but find- 
ing himfelf utterly fpent, he was again replaced 
in his litter, where laying his finger on his mouth 
not more wonderful, than that ani r clock | to enjoin fecrecy to his officers, who ftood about 
fhould now and then point at the sight hour.— | him, he died in a few minutes after in that pof- 


fort. It may happen, indeed, in the revolution 
of chances, that a dream fhall refemble a future 
event. But this israre ; and, when it happens 





NEWARK, OCTOBER 13. 
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——MARRIAGES— 


Ow the 6th inft. Do&or Lew1s Coxpict, of 
Morris-Town, New-Jerfey, to Mifs Marrua 
Woopuutt, daughter of the Rev. Nathan 
Woodhull, of Newtown, Long-Ifland. 





—THE MORALIST— 


Harry that man, who, unembarrafled by 

vulgar cares, mafter of himfelf, his time, and 

fortune, fpends his time in making himfelf wi- 

fer, and his fortune in making others (and 

therefore himfelf) happier: Who, as the will 

and underftanding are the two enobling facul- 

ties of the foul, thinks himielf not complete, 

till his underftanding be beautified with the 

valuable furniture of knowledge, as wells his 
will enriched with every virtue: Who has fur- 
nifhed himfelf with all the advantages to rélith 
folitude, and enliven converfation ; when feri- 
ous, not fullen, and when chearful, not indif- 
creetly gay: His ambiion, not to be admired 
for a falfe glare of greatnefs, but to be beloved 
for the gentle and fober luftre of his wifdom 
and goodnefs. ‘The greateft minifter of ftate 
has not more bufinefs to do in a public capaci- 
ty, than he, and indeed every man elfe, may 
find in the retired and {till fcenes of life. Even 
in his private walks, every thing that is vifible 
convinceth him there is prefent a Being invifi- 
ble. Aided by natural philofophy, he reads 
plain legible traces of the Divinity in every 
thing he meets: He fees the Deity in every 
tree, as well as Mofes did in the burning buh, 
though not in fo glaring a manner: And when 
he ices him, he adores him with the tribute of 
a grateful heart. 





——ANECDOTE— 


A Frencu writer having lampooned a No- 
bleman, was caned by him Ee his licentious wit ; 
when on applying to the duke of Orleans, then 
regent, and begging him to do him juftice, the 
duke replied, with a fmile, “Sir it has been 
done already.” 


A scuoxar, a bald man, and a barber, tra" 
velling ther, agreed each to watch four 
hours at in turn, for the fake of fecurity. 
The barber’s lot came firft, who fhaved the 
fcholar’s head whew afleep, then waked him 
when his turn came. The fcholar fcratched 
his head, and feeling it bald, exclaimed, “ You 
wretch of a barber, you have waked the bald 
man inftead of me !” 


lal 
—ozIT04RY— 

Died, Ox Wednefday evening, the 3d inft. 
in Bourdenton, in the 54th year of his age, 
Col. Joun Van Emsurcu. His deceafe ap- 
pears to have been in confequence of his open- 
ing a bundle of clothes which had been left in 
his fore, by a paflenger in the Bourdenton 
ftage from Philadelphia. 

Ait Lamberton, of the prevailing malignant 
fever, Capt. Asranam Voonuess, a refpecta- 








Nor can it be admitted, that dreams are fuggeft- © ture. 


ble citizen of that place. 
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- > 
Te pleafing art of poetry's defign d 
T> raife the thought, and moral.ce the mind 3 
, ¢ - : Sr ve 
The chafle delights of virtue to infpire, 
And warm the bofom with feraphic fre 5 
Sublime the pa ‘lists, bend devotion wings, 


~ ’ 


And celebrate the rimst Great cause of things. 


—<e 


THE ROSE AND BUTTERFLY. 


? WAS in the blooming month of chearful 
$ > * May, 

Perfum’d with flow’rs a*beauteous garden lay, 

Where op’ning buds their od’rous fweets be- 
ftow’d, 

And all in regular .confuffon bow’d ; 

Where dazz.ing beauties met the admiring eye, 

The pride of {pring, and nature’s luxury ; 

*T was there a gost, the pageant of an hour, 

Pour’d forth her luitre on each rival flow’r ; 

Confcious of beauties charms, the haughty fair 

Sizh’d, panted, trembled, at each breath of air ¢ 

Now fed with flattery, now reflrain’d by pride, 

This moment hated, and the next comply’d : 

As frail coquets accept the treat or ball, 

Tho’ kind to none, yet complaifant to all. 

A youthful éutterfy, with gilded wing, 

Saw and ador’d this goddefs of the {pring : 

In tender flutterings he approach’d the fair, 

Murmor’d his pation, and hum’d out difpair : 

The flaunting idol liften’d to his pain, 

She bluth’d and figh’d, and figh’d and blufh’d 
ayrain ; 

A thoufand vows prote¢t his future flame, 

« T am, and muft forever be the fame.” 

But foon, too foon he feeks his native air, 

To find new conquetts, and another fair ; 

Away he flies, nor pray’rs nor tears will move ; 

Oh conftant fruit of quickly fated love ! 

And now he reams about from flow’r to flow’r, 

Courts, taftes, enjoys, and changes ev’ry hour ; 

Admires the tulip’s variegated hue, 

Or fips the foft carnation’s balmy dew ; 

The purple violet or daffodille, 

The fragrant jafmine or the {weet jonquille ; 

Of various colours robs the blooming fpring, 

And with the fpoils adorns his guady wing. 

Learn hence, my female friends, nor learn in 

vain, 

To footh and mitigate your lover’s pain 

Nor yield too foon, nor triumph o’er your flave ; 

_ For know—’tis pity makes the conqu’ror brave. 

~ Drefs is each gaudy coxcomb’s poor pretence, 

Virtue alone can wifttthe man of fenie. 

Truft not your charms too far, the world can 
tell 

A male coquet is no fuch miracle. 

Let virtue fade, and reputation dic, 

And ev’ry Rofe will finda Butterfly. 





Our readers we doubt not will be much pleafed 
with the following invocation to the Ocean. 


‘O! OCEAN?! thou guardian and friend 
' to mankind, 
To the beit of thy favours, how many are blind! 
The merchant who cares but to live like himielf, 
Extols thee for floating home coffers of pelf : 
The alderman pours out his thanks to his God 
Who ttock’d thee with falmon, and turbot, and 

cod: . 





@. 
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The fcholar, who knows not the bleflingsof home, 

Sings thy waves fo tranfporting, which grant 
him to roam, 

And thew him old Penelopenfus at Rome : 

Which lead him to climes, fam’d, for Pempeys 
aud Neros, 

And bring him to plains, trod by confuls and 
heroes : 

While philofophers, poring from midnight till 
noon. 

Make us ftare with their tales of thy jig to the 
moon. 

‘But 1 thy waves honour, with juft veneration, 

For diifuling fuch good o’er the whole of this 
nation. 

In infancy, thou, while we ftruggle and fquall, 

Div’ off fchrophula, rickets, and weaknels 
and all ; 

* Tis thou giv’it to Jacky and Sufan—fweet pair! 

The blefling they’ve languifh’d fo long tor,— 
an heir : 

Returning from thee, with thy bounties elate, 

Sue brings home a boy to retain the eitate : 

Tis thou giv’ft the rake, weak with revels and 
pain, 

To pick up his crumbs and go tu it again : 

"Tis thou giv’it the demurep, flave to dicate, 

Again to recover her talent to pleaie : 

"Lis the virtue dupreme of thy catholic wave, 

That io many poor mortals each fummer dot 
fave : 

That, as potent as magic, the aged makes young, 

And turns, by his tonic, the tender to itrong : 

‘Lhat reicues their lives from the grave and from 
crutches, 

If it wath but a beggar, a duke, or a dutchefs. 


‘ThenO ! may thy waters, for ages yet longer, 
Continue thisnation tocleanfe and make ltronger: 
May they wath off decrepitude, lengthen 





lives, 
And fatten the knot«’twixt © F 
- Wives : ra : 
Grant them conjugal blifs, fuch as fent from 
above, 
And give them each yeara fweet pled 
their love : A i 


Make-us potent in ¢ouncil and wife in hate, 
To keep off our enemies far from our ftate. ° 


* And O! may thy borderseach{ummer difplay 
A group thus harmonious, thus lively and gay! 
Where, unanimous all, there’s no itruggle, or 

itrife, . 
But to throw away money an digrgafure up life’. 


see at - 


Ture Morninc.—By a Lapy. 

THE day comes on, the rifing morn appears, 
Through yonder clouds, and every object chears. 
Between the trees his radiant beams I fee, 

The birds prepare their fofter harmony. 

Hail to the God of light methinks they fay, 
Hail to the beauteous harbinger of day. 

Now on the drooping flowers his rays defcend. 
Warm’dby the touchtheirclos’d leaves expand, 
Difplay their beauties, and their fweets diffufe, 
Their colours heighten’d by the glittering dews. 
The roie and jafmine feems to try, 

Which thall each other’s iweets outvie, 

While the fragrant woodbine climbs, 

And fpreads its branches round the limbs. 
Beneath its thelter let me fit, 

And for awhile the world forget ; 

All its follies all its noife. 

Thefe and only theie are joys, 

Joys as {weet, as pure as thofe, 


Femarze Exire.—~Dy Mas. Smiri. 


¥ 


howling, - 
The furge breaks afar, and then foams} 
the fhore, 


feowiing, 
And the white cliffs re-echo the wild wing 
roar. 


Beneath that chalk rock, a fair trangerreclining, 

Has found‘on damp fea-weed acold lonely feats 

Her eyes fill’d with tears, and her heart with 
repining, 

She itarts at the billows that burft at her fee, 


‘ There, day after day, with an anxious heart 
heaving, 
She watches the waves where they mingle 
with air; 
For the fail which, alas! all her fond hope 
deceiving, 
May bring only tidings te add to her care. 


‘ Loofe ftream to wild winds thofe fair flowing 
trciies, ~ 
Once woven with 
flowers ; ; 
Her dreis unregarded, befpeaks her diftreffes, 
And beauty 1s blighted by grief’s heavy hours, 


garlands of gay Summer 


‘ Her innocent children, unconfcious of forrow, 
To geek the glofs’d theil, or the crimfon weed 
ftray 3 
Amufed with the prefent, they heed not to-morrow 
Nor think of the orm that is gathering to-day, 








Which th’ immortal {pirit knows. 


* 


‘ The gilt, fairy fhip, with its ribbon-fail {pread- 
. = % 









Be. falinch on the falt pool the tide left 
behind 4 - 
victtims—for whom their fad motheris’ 






ah ! 


- dreading : © 
The multiplied miferies that wait on mankind?4 





‘To fair fortune born, fhe beholds them with 
anguith, io 
Now wanderers with her on fome diftant foil, 
Pert com’ déoxlitein'chill penury to languith 
Onetbe. dependence, or foul-crufhing toil. 
* But the fea-bo 
renewing. 
O’er the dim gr rifon now faintly appears; 
She flies to the qu reading tidings of ruin, 
All breathlels quip afte, half expiring with 


fears. 






‘Poor mourner!—I would that my fortune 
had left me 
The means to alleviate the woes I explore ; 
But like thine, my hard fate has of affluence 
bereft me, , 
I can warm th@cold heart of the wretched no 
more !” 





Supscriptions for the Rurat Macazins 


are thankfully received at the Office of the 


Newark Gazette, at TWELVE SHILLINGS pet, 
annum—one third in advance. 
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‘ November’s chill blaft on the rough beach” 


Dark clouds o’er the fea gather heavy api 































her hopes and her terrors 















